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SCHOOL COSTS CUT BY COMPONENT MODULES 


Is there a less expensive way to build good schools? Is there a technique that 
combines economy with up-to-date, flexible school planning? 





Architects are beginning to explore use of prefabricated component systems, in 
which responsibility for economy planning is shared by architects, manufacturers, 
and government. How to make the plan work was discussed by school building offi- 
cials, architects, and manufacturers at a School Economy Inquiry sponsored by Archi- 
tectural Forum. A report is published in the magazine's November issue. 








The component idea takes its cue from the successful CLASP schools of Great 
Britain, developed after World War II to produce economical schools rapidly. CLASP 
schools require half the time to erect; factory-made components allow savings of as 
much as 8 percent. Planned on a 3-foot, 4-inch module, they meet a wide range of 


different requirements yet the module is not so small as to complicate manufacturing 
or assembly. 





British wonder why the United States has not thought of this idea before. A 
current British architectural survey of schools in the U.S. remarks about our con- 
struction process: "It would appear that prefabrication has not gone ahead in the 
U.S. partly because the building industry has been able to meet the demand for new 
schools, and partly because of the absence of any continuity in the building pro- 
grammes of school districts--although there is no doubt that the largest districts 
do in fact need so many schools that advantages would be gained by building them as 
part of a continuous programme rather than as a string of individual jobs.... One 
would expect that in the U.S.--a highly industrialised country--prefabricated systems 
of building would have been developed." 





The Inquiry dismissed stock plans (recently revived in New York) as failures. 
The California state school planning chief described them as "the lazy, inefficient, 
and expensive way to provide school housing." Also minimized were "diner" and "mo- 
tel" school prefabs, based on total buildings or individual schoolrooms as the pre- 
fab unit. 





A cross-over Erector-set system drew the most interest. Under this plan a 
skilled "development architect" would choose from manufacturers' existing catalogues 
components that fit together in a dimensioning system. This system would be made 
available to architects planning individual buildings. There would be maximum cross- 
overs from one manufacturer's products to another's. A manufacturer participating 
in the Inquiry estimated that only small runs of identical units (e.g. 100 windows) 
are needed to bring costs down. (Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. is ex- 
perimenting with this plan in the Cupertino, Calif., school district.) 








The Inquiry agreed that prefabrication should not be developed by state units, 
but through research groups, sponsored by government or foundations, working with 
progressive manufacturers, skilled architects, and "fine educators." 
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ee The battle is over, the treaty has been signed and made public last week 





PF with the publication of The Education of Teachers: Conflict and Consensus 





cation has been divided into two camps--the methods people and the sub- 
ject-matter advocates. It was like asking the Hatfields and the McCoys 

to sit down together for Sunday dinner, describes the book's co-author, 
SS ee a ae G. K. Hodenfield, but the impossible was done in three conferences called 
by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards (Bowling Green, Ohio, 1958; Lawrence, Kansas, 1959; and San Diego, 
Calif., 1960). Hodenfield, education writer for the Associated Press, covered all three 
conferences and writes a summary of the happenings. T. M. Stinnett, assistant executive 
secretary for professional development and welfare, National Education Assn., concludes 
the book with the "must" recommendations that were the consensus of the conference: 


| 
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These include: all colleges must be concerned with producing good teachers, and the 
whole college or un versity must be involved; liberal arts professors should be willing 
to concern themselves with the problems of elementary and secondary schools; certifica- 
tion requirements should be more flexible; and the mushrooming and fragmentation of 
courses (sometimes based more on professors’ interests than on students' needs) should 
be curtailed. However, the most important agreements of all between the formerly feud- 
ing participants were that higher quality education can only be gained through higher 
quality teachers, and that they should be well educated in both subject matter and meth- 
ods, a program which might require five or more years of preparation. 


e Adult education is a logical part of public-school education, should be paid for 
by public funds, and should be under the direct control of local boards of education. 
This is the heart of a broad policy statement on adult education, the first joint one 
ever issued in this area of education, which was released today at the annual convention 
of the National Assn. of Public School Adult Educators (NAPSAE). Joining with NAPSAE on 
the statement are the American Assn. of School Administrators, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





> Colorado public-school districts cannot lawfully provide bus transportation for 
parochial or private school students, the state commissioner of education, Byron Hans- 
ford, ruled last week. Schools which do provide buses for parochial or private school 
pupils face loss of state aid for transportation, a $3 million item in the state public- 
school budget. Hansford issued his ruling, the first ever made in Colorado, following 
a district court decision which held that school districts are not obligated to trans- 
port parochial and private school students. 





>» In_ the first opposition from an education group of importance, the Georgia Assn. 
of School Administrators has declared itself opposed to the state's tuition grant law 
and has urged its repeal. The law was part of Gov. Ernest Vandiver's "open school" 
legislation passed this year. Schoolmen fear that the tuition grants, which can be 
used for any private, nonsectarian, schools, will drain large amounts of money away 
from the public-school funds. 





> The nation's first system of "bag lunches" as a part of the school lunch program is 





being tried out in three West Virginia counties. The bag lunches, designed to give chil- 


dren two-thirds of the minimum daily food requirement, are prepared in central school 
kitchens and carried to schools that have no hot lunch facilities. The children will be 
given physical exams to see what effect the sack lunches have on their nutrition. 


> McGuffey Reader footnote: The furor in Lakewood, Wis., over McGuffey Readers has 
been "satisfactorily resolved." State Supt. Angus Rothwell has agreed to permit use of 
the readers for "selected assignments" after being assured by the school board that they 
would not be used to teach basic reading skills. 
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NEWS (Prentice-Hall; 177 p., $1.95). For too long the question of teacher edu- 





IVAN VERSUS JOHNNY 


Warming up the Cold War for educators and many parents has been the hot debate over 
U. S. schools versus those in the U.S.S.R. Up to now most of the debate centered on 
science and other basic curricula. 





In the area of humanities, a new publication asserts, Russian schools are again 
stronger. Arther S. Trace, Jr., an associate professor of English at John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, maintains that Soviet education affords its students vastly more 
thorough training in the humanities and related subjects than American schools afford 
our students. (What Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn't. Random House; 211 p., $3.95.) 
Basing his study on a comparison of textbooks, Trace, who has not visited the Soviet 
Union, cites tables of contents in Russian and American school texts, concludes that 
there is a "dangerous neglect" of humanities in the United States. 








Russian education specialists in this country question some of Trace's conclusions. 
Some of his major points, and the rebuttal offered by Russian specialists here: 





@ Russian readers in the early grades expose children to more words more quickly 
than comparable U.S. readers (a fourth-grade Russian student uses books with a 
vocabulary of 10,000 words while U.S. basal readers have less than 1,800 words). 
However, the Russian vocabulary probably represents the maximum; U.S. students, 
with supplementary readers and library services (which are limited in Russia) 
have a much larger vocabulary than is reflected in the basal readers. 


@ The literary quality of the Russian readers, and later, their literature cur- 
riculum surpass the selections given to American school children. A deeper 
analysis of the Russian selections, however, shows that they are chosen for 
ideology rather than literary appreciation. 


@ Russian students spend many more hours studying literature, history, and geog- 
raphy than do American students. Several factors influence this--because the 
Soviet school system is on a 10-year basis, its students must receive one-fifth 
more work per grade to equal the amount of learning acquired in the U.S. system. 
Also, Russian students enter the first grade at seven years; the one-year dif- 
ference enables them to tackle harder subjects earlier. 





Trace points out that the emphasis on learning in Russian schools was adapted from 
the exclusive-oriented European education system as far back as Catherine II. While the 
stated aim of Russian education is education for all, this is a phenomenon that has 
grown up in Soviet schools only since the end of World War II. With more and more chil- 
dren in school, the Russians are having to change their curriculum. Current textbooks, 
compared to those of 20 years ago, are shorter and simpler; the Russians are shifting to 
an ll-year school plan; foreign language is shifting from the grammar and reading ap- 
proach to the oral method, which is used primarily in the U.S. 





Russian education experts differ most strongly with Trace on his surface attention 
to the actual end product of the Soviet school system. The author readily admits that 
much attention is given to Soviet propaganda, but still insists that the over-all con- 
tent reflects more quality than in the U.S. Others disagree, saying that all literary 
and historical selections are directed toward producing good Communists. Distortions 
lead to a narrow-minded Soviet adult. Foreign language instruction, for example, teach- 
es little about the culture of another country. What is taught follows the Soviet 
line--i.e., English classes drill with readings about U.S. desegregation problems. Rus- 
sian teaching is almost exclusively by rote and drill with few sources used other than 
textbooks, leaving little room for creative learning. It is, as a U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation survey comments, "more a system of indoctrination than a system ot education." 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Silman 


%* "New Proposals To Cut School Costs," lead article in Architectural Forum (Nov.), 
reports on a joint inquiry of Forum and the Educational Facilities Laboratories into e 
the best ideas here and abroad for construction savings. Stock plans for schools, 

what England has learned about component prefabs, U.S. beginnings toward prefabrica- 

tion, a plan for co-ordinating parts, and recommendations for a rational new ap- 

proach are discussed. Features on "four outstanding schools" in Weston, Mass., 

Gary., Ind., Charlotte, N.C., and Detroit, and articles on Daly City, Calif., schools, 

on flexible teaching space, and on rebuilding round out this special school issue. 








IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Time (Nov. 10) has feature on Univ. of Texas, where stu- 
dents are pressing for more integration outside of classroom. e Newsweek (Nov. 13) 
has feature on the book, Tomorrow's Illiterates, by Charles C.Walcutt (see EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A., Nov. 2). 








ON TELEVISION: "College News Conference" returns to television with the first 
‘network program showing the Peace Corps in action (NET network, beginning Mon., Nov. 
13). @ ‘My Three Sons" underscores relative value of brainpower and beauty in epi- 
sode titled "The Ugly Duckling," Thur., Nov. 23 (9-9:30 p.m. EST, ABC-TV). 








EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., assistant commissioner, and director, division 
of higher education, U.S. Office of Education, was appointed vice-president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, a newly created position. e@ Died: Wendell W. Wright, 
professor of education and formerly dean of the school of education, Indiana Univ. 











Humorist Sam Levenson told the Oklahoma Education Assn. convention: "I love 
teachers. They're the poorest and the cleanest audiences in the whole world. I man- 8 


age to speak to eight or nine groups of them a year, just because I love them." 

The former New York City school teacher said he speaks about everything but outer 
space: "What concerns me is inner space--inner peace. It seems to me we're going 
off on a tangent in this country. Anything that can't be measured, we don't teach. 
... Education was basically intended to improve the whole human, as a human being. 
It's not what you know, it's what you do with it that counts." 


NEW BOOKS AND REPORTS: Careers in World Affairs: at Home and Abroad, a compre- 
hensive guide to jobs and training opportunities in the Americas, Africa, the Far 
East, and Europe, including opportunities for teaching abroad, compiled by Foreign 
Policy Assn.-World Affairs Center. (140 p.; $1.75; Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
N.Y.) @ Paradox and Promise: Essays on American Life and Education, by Harry S. 
Broudy, who contends neither problems nor promises are always what they seem, and, 
paradoxically, often exchange places. (176 p.; $3.95, paper $1.95; Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) @ U.S. Government Films for Public Educational Use--1960, 
a 500-page catalog of the U.S. Office of Education, lists both motion pictures and 
filmstrips, has subject index. ($2.75; Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 











Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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